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The People of the Land 
by 


M. L. WILSON 
Under-Secretary of Agriculture 


Facts about our rural people are not very widely known. As 
a nation we have been so busy settling a continent and ex- 
ploiting its wealth that it didn’t seem necessary, until recently, 
to observe the effects of this development on our people. Par- 
ticularly has this been true regarding those of the’ population 
who live in the rural areas. Our faith in the ability of our eco- 
nomic system automatically to adjust resources to population 
was so strong that fact-finding and fact-disseminating weren't 
thought necessary. 


With the advent of a national agricultural program came the 
need for assembling the best and most complete body of sta- 
tistical data possible. Both government and private agencies 
have come forward to supply this need and, as a consequence, 
we can truthfully say that today we have more authentic data 
about our people and our land and water than ever before. 


The problem now is, how to disseminate these data in such 
a way that our people generally will come to know of them and ~ 
will digest them. Brief studies such as this one by Mr. Tripp 
provide one valuable method. Herein are treated such important 
“subjects as population reproduction, migration, rural family in- 
“come, economic Sides rural services, Eee and rural 
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Rural People and the Church 
By Thomas Alfred Tripp 


In the agricultural regions of America it is customary for the 
local chamber of commerce to give an annual dinner for its 
rural neighbors. The orator of the occasion lauds the agrarian 
guests as the backbone of the community, the nation and the 
world; if not of the entire cosmic order. He visualizes what he 
calls the “typical American farmer,” the possessor of broad rich 
acres, a modern white house, a big red barn, well-filled silos, 
fields of waving grain, and a fleet of tractors and trucks. The 
perfect pastoral scene is made complete with poultry in the yard, 
sheep in the pasture and a herd of fat, sleek cattle grazing 
by a placid pool. 

This description is a grand one and probably represents, 
with fair accuracy, the only type of farmer whom a chamber 
of commerce would think it practical to invite to a promotional 
dinner. But it is not a true picture of the typical American 
farmer. It takes no account of the large number of agricultural 
workers with whom an urban business group would not con- 
sider it either economically profitable or socially expedient to 
share an evening and a meal. 


-RURAL DIVERSITY 

An adequate survey of the rural population in the United 
States reveals a wide range in standards of living among the 
people. Instead of a typical farmer there are numerous dis- 
tinguishable agricultural groups representing a wide range of 
economic status. There are prosperous ones and those who 
actually experience physical, intellectual and spiritual starvation. 

Over one-third of the American farmers are in the definitely 
disadvantaged class. Somewhat less than one-third are well- 
off, and the other third struggles between the two extremes try- 
ing to keep out of the former group and endeavoring, often 
without success, to get into the latter. The rural town maintains _ 
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approximately these same proportions and furnishes its full 
share of that ‘one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill clad, ill 
nourished.” 

If the Church is to work intelligently with rural people its 
leaders must recognize the wide variety of distinctive groups 
in town and country communities as well as the major histori- 
cal causes of their difficulties. 


Causes of Rural Diversity 

1. The closing of the frontier some forty years ago which 
cut off one major opportunity for the disadvantaged and one 
major safety valve for the discontented. 

2. Exploitation by large land companies engaged in settling 
the last and least desirable frontier in the arid areas of the West 
and the cut-over areas of the North. Through this exploitation 
many farm laborers and tenants and some town and village 
dwellers were lured into areas not suited to agriculture and of 
which they had no effective knowledge. 

3. Many of the mountain dwellers, especially in the Southern 
Appalachians, acquired areas too small to be economically 
profitable at the time of colonial settlement and have been 
handicapped thereby ever since. 

4. The World War which developed powerful incentives for 
agricultural expansion both in the older settled areas and in 
recent frontier areas. 

5. The agricultural depression of 1920 to 1929 which put 
some 40 per cent of our population off the buying market, and 
the failure to enact national legislation to help reduce war ex- 
pansion and to tide agriculture over the difficult transition 
period. 

6. The loss of foreign markets for American farm products 
due to poverty abroad after the World War and the intensely 
nationalistic programs developed to make the impoverished 


nations self-sufficient. : 


7. The steadily increasing mechanization of industry and 
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agriculture with consequent increasing technological unemploy- 
ment without the previous frontier outlets. 

8. The rapid displacement of draft animals by tractors, 
trucks, and automobiles which reduced the number of horses 
and mules from 25 million to 18 million and, at the rate of 5 
farm acres per horse, destroyed the need for some 35 to 40 
million acres of farm land which had grown feed crops for 
these animals. 

9. Increasing shift in the American dietary habits caused by 
increased refrigeration permitting a better year-round use of 
fruits and vegetables and a consequent diminishing of the re- 
quirements for wheat. Thus the per capita annual consump- 
tion dropped rapidly from 6.5 to 5.5 bushels of wheat, or a 
total of 125 million bushels annually for the nation. This 
dietary shift was accelerated by decreasing muscular labor and 
better heating of buildings and vehicles which reduced the need 
for carbohydrates. 

10. A decreased demand for cotton because of the desire of 
American women for silk and rayon garments and because also 
of increased cotton production in foreign lands. 

11. The intervention of a destructive drought cycle which 
also permitted increase in the grasshopper damage to crops 
and added greatly to the misery wrought by the agricultural 
depression. 

12. Finally, the general depression of 1930 with the conse- 
quent terrific reduction in buying power of the other 60 per — 
cent of the American people. 


The Three “Thirds” 

In a report on consumer incomes in the United States for 
1935-1936, the National Resources Committee says there were 
39 million “‘spending units” composed of about 29 million 
families and 10 million single individuals living alone or as 
lodgers. Divided into exact thirds of approximately 13 million — 
each, it was found that the lower third received annual incomes 
of less than $780 per spending unit. The middle third had 


em 
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$780 to $1,450 and the upper third $1,450 to more than a mil- 
lion dollars per spending unit for the year. 

The lower third received slightly more than 10 per cent of 
the 59 billion dollars spent that year by the consumers of the 
nation. The average income of this group was $471 per spend- 
ing unit. The middle third received an average of $1,076, or 
24 per cent of the total consumer income. Three thousand dol- 
lars was the average income per spending unit of the upper 
third with a control of about two-thirds of the national ag- 
gregate. 

After eliminating the single individuals and all relief cases 
there remained approximately 25 million families. The fol- 
lowing table, adapted from the report of the National Re- 
sources Committee, shows the percentage of non-relief fami- 
lies in the three income groups for rural and urban communities: 


Type of Community Lower Third Middle Third Upper Third Total 


“UNG C2¥ ph eee eee ee 16.8 32.0 Be? 100 
Rural Non-farm. ...... 25.4 35.9 38.7 100 
atti Aa 37.6 35 Dif Al 100 


The Rural Share 

Rural regions were found to have had less than their share 
of the total national income and a disproportionately larger 
number in the lower and middle “thirds.” Of the 5,166,558 
non-relief farm families, 2,316,488 were in the lower income 
group. Rural towns fared little better than the farms. Non-—— 


relief families who were non-farm residents of rural towns of 


less than 2,500 population numbered 4,585,665. Of these, ~ 
1,165,481 were in the lower “third.” The city’s people were 
better off than the rural population, on the average. Of the 
urban non-relief families, 51.2 per cent were in the upper ~ 
“third.” The income of rural villagers fell halfway between 
the two. 

Unfortunately, this is not the whole story. These figures in- 
clude only the more normal picture of families not on relief. 


WAGE EARNER AND FARM FAMILIES 


WERE HIGH IN NUMBERS 
Out of every 100 non-relief families at il 
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EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 2 PERCENT OF FAMILIES 


From the December, 1938 issue of CONSUMERS’ GUIDE, Washington, 


T THEIR MIDDLE FAMILY INCOMES WERE LOWEST 
Half of the families in each occupation had incomes 
| greater than these sums each week; half had less. 
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EACH BILL REPRESENTS 5 DOLLARS 
NON-RELIEF FAMILIES ONLY 


From the December, 1938 issue of CONSUMERS’ GUIDE, Washington, D.C. 
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Over a million and a half rural families, not counted in the 
foregoing estimates, received some direct or work relief, ex- | 
clusive of AAA payments, in 1935-1936. Although cities had a } 
higher percentage of relief cases, many rural non-relief people, 
especially the sharecroppers of the Cotton Belt and the Southern 
mountaineers, fared worse than most urban relief clients. 


The Upper “Third” 

Approximately 27 per cent of the non-relief farm families 
were in the upper brackets and received $1,450 or more in the 
fiscal year, 1935-1936. The farmer represented in this group 
is the best in the world. He is the pride of America. He has 
adequate equipment, farms largely by machinery and has many 
of the accepted modern conveniences for his home. 

Such a farmer zs, as the orators would have us believe, the 
“backbone” of his community. He sends his children to the 
local schools and “puts them through” the state college. On 
Sunday he attends the nearby cross-roads or village church 
where he has a family pew, is a “pillar” of the church and prob- 
ably serves as deacon, trustee or usher. Having education, cul- 
ture, social status and a fair share of this world’s goods, his 
morale is high. To minister to such a farmer, the Church must be 
relatively advanced in its outlook and rational in its theology. — 


The Lower “Third” 

The 2,316,488 non-relief farm families and 1,165,481 non- | 
relief families in rural towns who are in the lower “third” — 
represent one of America’s greatest problems. The 600,646 
farm families and the 1,094,305 rural non-farm families on 
relief increase this problem. The majority in this group receive | 
less than $600 per year per family. Farmers’ income covers that | 
from all sources including products sold, traded and used. Even - 
when the food produced and consumed on the farm is counted, © 
thousands of rural citizens in this “land of abundance” have 
only $200 per year per family. PA 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has reported that 


the highest per capita farm relief expenditure during the depth — 
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of the depression was concentrated in the great rural regions. 
The worst sections were the drought areas of the Great Plains, 
the Rocky Mountain States, the Great Lakes cut-over lands 
and parts of the Appalachian Highlands. In the past, agricul- 
tural families have been able to “absorb their own misery’ in 
times of panic. Village dwellers, tightening their belts, have 
been almost equally self-reliant. 

But during the last few years more than one out of every 
four rural families has received public assistance, though not all 
at the same time. When the relief cases are added to the lowest 
income non-relief families, the numbers in the “lower third” 
increase to become over half of all rural families. 

The growing mass of disadvantaged rural people includes 
large numbers of piteous sharecroppers, low-income renters, 
mobile farm hands, homeless migrant agricultural laborers, 
farmers on the poor land, isolated country folk, scattered popu- 
lations in the sparsely settled grazing areas and “dust bowl” 
refugees. For them the romantic picture of agricultural life 
has no reality. 

This group includes the folk in the rural slums of the half- 
abandoned small agricultural, mining, fishing and industrial 
towns, and the dwellers “‘across the tracks’ in almost any vil- 
lage. In this “lower third,” or half, are the people who are im- 
poverished from living on cut-overt land, in river bends or in the 
mountain and hill country. These are the people who lack ade- 
quate medical care, libraries, sanitation, and the other necessities 


of wholesome life. To their homes such modern conveniences as — 


bathtubs, telephones, radios and electricity are almost unknown. 
Schools also suffer in the low-income rural areas. In 1930 three 
of the Cotton Belt states spent less, for public education per 
pupil, than half the national average. 

_ Furthermore, such people, reduced to bare subsistence, are 


“not always sympathetic to the message of such churches as those 


represented in the membership of the Home Missions Council 


and Federal Council of the Chutches of Christ in America. 
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Instead, they often find food for the spirit in that growing 
group of little sects which may be designated as the “holy 
rollers.” Or the local congregation of one of the mature de- 
nominations already established in the community may become 
for all practical purposes a conservative “holy roller’? church. 


The Church’s Stake 
This situation creates a new issue for the Church and especial- 
ly for such denominations as the Congregational and Christian, 
Methodist, Northern Baptist, Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
bodies. It is no longer merely a question of evangelism per se 
but rather that of raising the standard of living of the masses 
to a level which makes their type of evangelism possible. There 
are now millions of rural Americans whom the older denomina- 
tions cannot enlist because they lack the necessary intellectual 
and cultural equipment. 
Thus, large numbers of the “lower third” turn “holy roller,” 
not by deliberate choice, but because their economic and cul- 
tural status makes it practically impossible for them to do 
otherwise. 
Has too much emphasis been placed upon income as a 
standard of privilege? It must be remembered that economic 
status largely determines cultural opportunities. The religious 
outlook and the quality of religious experience must inevitably 
be affected by the cultural and intellectual equipment of the 
_ individual. 
The City’s Stake 

A study of population trends in this country reveals some- 
thing of the city’s stake in rural problems. Stated in round 
numbers, the population of the United States was 122,770,000 
in 1930. Of this number about 53,820,000 individuals lived 
on the farms and in the rural towns while over 68,950,000 re- 
‘sided in the cities. In other words, America was 43.8 per cent 
rural. Approximately 25 per cent of the total population lived 
on the farm while 19 per cent were found in rural villages of 


less than 2,500 souls. 
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Children are born in the country and in the towns in more 
than sufficient numbers to keep the population growing at a 
healthy pace while city birth rates tend to decline. In every 
state excepting Connecticut, where numerous urban commuters 
reside, farm families more than reproduce themselves. Farm 
women in six great rural states give birth to nearly twice as 
many children as these states need to maintain their country 
population. In all other areas, with varying but high numbers, 
there is a “surplus” of farm youth. Birth rates in rural towns, 
though slightly lower, are comparable to those of farm 
families. 


Salt Lake City stands alone as the one American metropolis 
of over 100,000 which reproduces itself. In only seven states 
are there cities with a population of 2,500 to 100,000 which 
have enough births to prevent a decline. Religious groups 
which emphasize procreation, and the more recently arrived 
immigrants accounted for surplus births in the cities of most 
of these seven urban states at the last census. But already there 
are signs that they, too, are being affected by the tension of 
urban life. The city dweller of modest income is forced to limit 
the size of his family, in spite of his religious ideals. 


Farms and villages, therefore, have more people than they 
need, while the birth rate in the cities declines. Cityward mi- 
gration is inevitable because of the lack of opportunities in the 
present rural economy. Because the surplus of rural youth will 
eventually migrate to urban centers, the quality of rural people 
is a matter of great concern to American cities. If many of 
them come from the disadvantaged class the city will pay the’ 
price of a citizenry suffering from rickets, intellectual poverty — 
and spiritual illiteracy. 


There is thus an inevitable mutual interest between rural 
and urban parishes. Town and country churches are interested _ 
in what the city will do to their youth who leave the farms and — 


villages, while the city must care about the quality of people it _ 
will receive from rural communities. 
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Rural Youth 

Rural youth presents, therefore, a special problem in the total 
population. Almost half of America’s twenty millions of young 
people, 16-24 years of age, were in rural areas in 1935. Some 
two millions of them were in rural families who have received 
relief since the beginning of the depression. Many are “dammed 
up” on the farms and in the villages due to the failure of 
urban industry to absorb them in recent years. Only the hard 
of heart can fail to feel a deep pity for young people whose 
farm economy does not need them and who have no place to 
go. It is especially difficult for the young couples who must 
postpone marriage. 

The city churches need to develop a program for the lonely 
rural young people who come to their communities. The rural 
churches must consider the older youth who have been “piling 
up” on the farms and in the rural towns since 1929. 


DISADVANTAGED RURAL AMERICANS 


“It is a conservative estimate that one-third of the farm fami- 
lies of the nation are living on standards of living so low as 
to make them slum families.” This sentence, taken from a re- 
cent report issued by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, reveals a startling phenomenon among the very people 
who produce the food and fibre for the country. Many persons 
who cultivate the food crops do not have enough to eat and the 
growers of cotton often do not have enough to wear. 


“Tt is probably shocking to those not well acquainted with these 
disadvantaged areas in rural America and especially to those who 
have been accustomed to thinking of rural life in idyllic terms, to 
realize that there are rural slums as well as urban slums. But if 
slum conditions mean poor housing, lack of household facilities 
and sanitation, ill health, insufficient income to buy even the physi- 
cal necessities of life, and few or no opportunities to participate 
in the consumption of cultural goods and services, then rural slums 

are a reality in many sections; and in these rural slums, persons 
and families are denied some things which even great masses of 
people who live in city slums take for granted.” (Carl C. Taylor, 
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Helen W. Wheeler, and E. L. Kirkpatrick, “Disadvantaged Classes 
in American Agriculture, p. 4, Washington, 1938) 

The word “slum” is a comparatively new term in the vocabu- 
lary of rural social and religious workers. But if all farm fami- 
lies in both relief and non-relief households are counted, fully 
a third of them had less than $600 gross income from all 
sources even in the “prosperous” year of 1929. From this 
amount they paid farm operating expenses and lived on the 
remainder. 

Another relatively new term which is becoming increasingly 
appropriate in rural America is the word “peasant.” Hereto- 
fore, peasant classes have been identified with the European 
and Oriental populations. Now large numbers in this country 
are recognized as peasants. Some students of rural life have 
consigned them to the hopeless state of the lower masses of 
India and China, doomed to remain at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder. Only history can tell whether such a pessimistic 
view is justified. But it is clear that the United States has a large 
rural class, comparable to urban slum dwellers and handicapped 
by poverty, mobility or isolation. 


RURAL POVERTY 


Poverty, of course, is the greatest cause behind the loss of 
morale and culture. If for a number of generations people 
lack the economic wherewithal for education, books, travel and 
proper social intercourse they naturally lose contact with the ~ 
typical American culture. Since this typical culture is closely 
associated with our more traditional Protestantism the under- 
privileged lose contact with the older churches. t 

Poverty is to be found among at least four groups in rural 
life who are neither mobile nor isolated. They are the disad- 
vantaged residential rural groups who live on farms and in — 
villages, often in or near prosperous communities. These four — 
groups are (1) low-income landowners, (2) low-income non- — 
farm or rural village folk, (3) some rural racial groups and — 
(4) resettlement homesteaders and other rural colonists. x 
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Low-income Landowners 

The Department of Agriculture has reported that approxi- 
mately 1,700,000 of the nation’s more than 6,800,000 farms 
produced less than a gross of $600 each in 1929. This figure 
included the value of products sold, traded or used. “There 
are more than a half-million farms in the United States on land 
that is so poor that it will literally starve the families living 
on it if they continue to try to make a living by farming.” In 
1934 it was estimated that about 76 million acres now being 
used for farming in this country are too poor to support the 
people living upon them and should be declared submarginal 
and retired from civilization. Much of this poor land is owned 
by the operators. 


Some farms are too small. Some are too rocky, arid, swampy, 
or rough. Others have been damaged by water or wind erosion 
as a result of unwise cultivation and over-grazing. The tillable 
area of the United States is 415,334,931 acres. A state and fed- 
eral survey made in 1937 declared that practically 61 per cent 
of this acreage is so subject to erosion or is of such poor qual- 
ity that it cannot give a satisfactory return on the farmers’ 
investment at current price levels for land. Over-expansion of 
land prices handicaps some farmers even on the good soil and 
accounts, in part, for the fact that over half the equity in our 
farms belongs to others than the men who till them. 


This picture suggests that an inadequate land base is a major 
cause of low-income among landowners. There are other causes. 
Inefficient farming methods, droughts, floods, insects, falling 
crop prices or distance from markets may reduce the landown- 
er’s profit to the vanishing point. 


Many of these people have been called peasants. Like Jeeter 
in Tobacco Road they are attached to their land and love its 
very dust. Social habit and lack of capital prevent their moving 
elsewhere. They often live in cheaply constructed small houses 
with few or no modern conveniences. Outdoor toilets are the 

‘rule. In summer they bathe in the streams and in winter use a 
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common wash tub by the kitchen stove or wait for warm 
weather. These low-income landowners furnish their share of 
the 38 per cent of poor farmers who drink water from open 
springs or streams which are subject to pollution. Calico dresses 
and denim overalls are the entire wardrobe for many. Old 
cars, battery radios and an occasional cheap movie are their 
only luxuries. Of good stock, mostly of Anglo-Saxon heritage, 
they comprise one significant group of America’s rural popu- 
lation. 


Village Slums 

The rural town under 2,500 in population is also having its 
troubles. Even the best of them have their sections “across the 
tracks.” Since the depression many of the northeastern in- 
dustrial villages have been greatly affected by mill failures. 
Fishing communities have had their difficulties. Numerous coal 
mining towns in the Appalachian Mountains have lost theit 
more fortunate citizens and the remaining people wait listlessly 
for something to happen. 

Some agricultural villages, heretofore the most stable com- 
munities, have suffered with the farms which formerly sup- 
ported them. In the worst sections of the “dust bowl” the 
droughts of the early thirties practically depopulated many 
small towns. In these regions there are villages which had a 
lively population of 2,000 or more before the drought that 
have less than 200 today. In some cases every remaining fam- 
ily, with the exception of the teachers, ministers and a merchant 
or two, is on some kind of relief. Banks and heavy merchandise 
establishments have followed the general trend to the county 
seats and cities. 

Birth rates are affected by economic cycles. An important 
study made by J. H. Kolb and Edmund de S. Brunner showed 
that the rural town in 1930 was keeping pace with the general 
population. Because relief families in rural towns can manage 


better than those in other communities it is quite possible that 


the total village population for the present decade will remain 


ee eee ee 
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about the same as for the former one. However, there are many 
towns so greatly depleted in population or economic resources, 
or both, that they have become s/um villages. Added to the 
village slums in the communities which remain more or less 
intact this low-income rural group has increased the disad- 
vantaged rural class by many thousands. 


Rural Racial Groups 

Despite the fact that many people of all races are in the 
privileged class it remains a truism that most people of color 
suffer by comparison with white groups. Negroes, Mexicans, 
Orientals and Indians in rural areas are typical illustrations. 
Negroes tend to have smaller incomes, to receive less in relief 
payments and to have more meager access to public services 
than neighboring whites. Mexicans and Orientals are generally 
known for their lower status among the vegetable and fruit 
growers of the West. Indians suffer because the white man has 
taken all the best land, leaving him only the ‘dust bowl,” the 
rock patches and the desert. 

No race lives alone. In the long run, the welfare of one 
trace affects the whole population. No program, which leaves 
out of consideration these rural racial groups, will ever be 
wholly adequate. 


Homesteaders 


Resettlement homesteads are permanent settlements of ad- 
mittedly disadvantaged people. Some of them are still unstable. 


Confusion, due to frequent changes in administration and 


policy, characterizes too many of them. Farming acreage pet 
family is usually too small to provide a living plus the pay- 
ments on a debt accruing from a sometimes too elaborate 
housing project. In all probability, the resettlement policy of 
the government will result, finally, in an improvement of the 
status of certain rural people. It has definitely helped many 
hundreds already but it is too early to list some of these col- 
onists in any other than the disadvantaged class. 
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RURAL MOBILITY 


The groups which are on the move in American rural life 
are many. There are the migrant agricultural laborers who 
have no home anywhere, the farm hands who feel little or no 
attachment to the community, the tenant farmers who fre- 
quently pack up their worldly goods to shift to a new farm, 
and others who restlessly move from place to place. Low- 
income residents of settled communities, described in the pre- 
ceding section, suffer from poverty but a shifting people are 
handicapped by both poverty and mobility. 

Migration has always been a factor in American life as 
people trekked toward the frontier. But in pioneer days fami- 
lies of the same social and educational standing moved, more 
or less, in groups and soon established adequate institutions 
in a new community. But the modern mobile peoples, being 
“newcomers,” are not readily taken in by the “old settlers’. 

The Church is affected by mobility. People who move con- 
tinuously tend to lose the sense of responsible community liv- 
ing on which the Church can build. Migratory families do not 
have satisfactory social and cultural opportunities. Hence they 
lose contact with mature Protestantism. Thus their only al- 
ternative, if they have contact with any kind of church, is to 
seek fellowship in a sect or an emotional congregation which 
welcomes them and whose message they can appreciate. 


Migrant Agricultural Laborers 


Migrant agricultural laborers are highly mobile and form one 


of the most unfortunate of all American rural groups. These are 
the people who “follow the crops’ which require a large amount 
of seasonal hand labor. There have long been several thousand 
of these workers who cultivated and harvested the vegetable 
and fruit crops of California. Apple, berry and cherry pickers 


moved with thé season from Arkansas and Texas to Michi- 


‘ gan, Oregon and Washington. A small band cared for the 
§ vegetables and cranberries on the Atlantic Seaboard. Another 


group worked along the irrigated vegetable regions of Arizona — 
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to Montana. In former years and particularly in the West, 
Mexicans and Orientals predominated in this “cheap labor’. 

But in the early thirties the migrant agricultural labor prob- 
lem entered a new phase. Heretofore, migration had moved 
toward something, toward work and wages. Now the migrants 
were driven from behind. People who were formerly settled, 
home-loving Americans began to be pushed about the country 
by new “expelling forces.” Hard-working wheat growers were 
driven out by the drought in the Great Plains. The collapse of 
cotton uprooted thousands of former southern farmers. The 
increase of labor-saving machine farming displaced many more. 


Formerly, it was customary for migrant laborers to return to 


their homes at the end of the season. From there they would 
statt out again the next year. Today most of these people will 
never return to their original homes. Attracted by favorable 
climate and rumors of available work, great hordes have gone 
to the Pacific Coast. Whole families have placed their meager 
store of worldly goods in an old automobile and set their faces 
toward the setting sun, actually and figuratively, to begin an 
existence on wheels. For many death alone will end their 
wanderings. 

Professor Paul S. Thayer of the University of California re- 
ports that 221,000 of these “dust bowlers” entered his state, 
by automobile alone, between the middle of 1935 and the end 
of 1937. Writing, in 1938, of the general migrant family situa- 
tion under the suggestive title, They Starve That We may Eat, 
Miss Edith E. Lowry says: 


“Two million people on the march—men, women and children 
—in search of temporary and brief jobs—jobs that are subject to all 
the vicissitudes of weather, of drought, of rain as well as of rust, 
and of the hordes of insects that threaten growing vegetation.” 


In the areas where migrants are concentrated work is sea-_ 
sonal and of short duration at any one time and place. Living 
conditions are bad and temporary. Frequent moves hinder the — 
education of the children. The migrant family is “iz the com-_ 


- 
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munity but never of it.”” Moving too often to get acquainted or 
to go to church, its members remain “strangers in the land,” 
a people without a country. Established churches in the vicinity 
usually overlook them or think of them as ‘“‘no-account”’ drifters. 
But for the cooperative work of the boards of home missions 
and certain local groups. migrants would be almost deserted. 


Farm Hands 

The “hired help” has always been an element in farm life. 

As distinguished from the migrant agricultural laborer the 
farm hand is the worker on an ordinary farm. He may be a 
neighboring youth working for a few years to save enough to 
start farming for himself. He probably works side by side with 
the farmer who hires him, sleeps in the farm home and eats at 
‘the family table. Many successful farmers had their start on 
this, the “bottom rung of the agricultural ladder.” 

But not all farm hands are so fortunate. Today many of 
them are older men with families who exist in conditions of 
poor housing and low income. At present land prices and cur- 
‘rent wages, farm hands find it increasingly difficult to climb 
the ladder to farm ownership. 

In 1930 there were 2,700,000 wage earning farm laborers, 
including migrants and the more or less steadily employed typi- 
cal hired hands. Of these many were women and children. 
Seventy per cent of all paid child workers are in agriculture. 
In this group the average annual wage was $300 for men, and 
only $178 for male and $62 for female cotton pickers. 

In addition to paid workers, there were 1,600,000 unpaid 
workers who were usually members of families of farm opera- 
‘tors. By 1935 paid agricultural workers had decreased but 
‘unpaid workers had almost quadrupled. Thus, the army of farm 
workers, many of whom do hard “stoop labor” to produce the 
food, feed and fibre for the nation, is an impressive one. 

The best of them are young men trying to get ahead, the 
worst are vagrant “bindle tramps.” Without security or any 
of the decencies of life, many farm workers lead a hazardous 
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existence with long hours of hard work and low pay. Today 
they are mostly white people, though many are still “cheap 
labor’’ racial groups of various colors. 

The farm hand is one of the forgotten men of the rural parish. 
Few go to church with the landlord. They stay at home to 
“putter” about the barn on the Sabbath, to loaf in groups at — 
the village store or play baseball in the pasture. Sometimes | 
consciously, but usually unconsciously, they are “kept in their 
place” by a mind-set which fixes the “hired help” in a special | 
caste. 


Farm Tenants 

Farm tenancy has increased in the United States for many 
years. In 1880 only one out of every four farmers was a tenant. 
By 1935 more than two out of five were full tenants who 
rented all the land they operated. Another 10 per cent were 
landowners who leased some additional acreage. “Only about 
47 per cent, less than half, of the American farmers own all 
the land they operate.” In 1935 there were 2,865,000 landless 
tenants whose families included about 13 million men, women 
and children. According to a recent government report, more 
than 700,000 were sharecroppers. 

Tenancy rates are higher in the Cotton Belt where 53.3 per 
cent of all farmers were tenants in 1935. Mississippi had the 
amazingly high rate of 70 per cent. Tenancy has been growing 
rapidly in the Middle West in recent years. Approximately _ 
half the farmers in Iowa are tenants and the rate is much 
higher in the best farming counties. Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Illinois and Kansas were other good states which had rates 
above the national average. New England presented the best 
land tenure picture with a tenancy rate of 7.7 per cent, Massa- 
chusetts leading with only 6.2 per cent. 

Tenant farming accompanies the cash-crop ot one-ctop sys- 
tem, such as cotton, tobacco, corn and wheat. Cash-crop matr-— 
kets tend to collapse periodically making it practically i pom 
sible for farmers to escape the tenant class. 
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Tenancy is also related to areas where land values are 
unusually high. High land values, particularly in the Middle 
West, make it difficult for young men to become farm owners. 
Many men have lost their farms in recent years and have 
slipped down to tenant status. Others hang on to ownership 
by a narrow margin. Debt and complete loss of title in the rich 
soil regions makes fairly accurate the new paradox: “‘the better 
the land the poorer the people.” 

While most tenant farmers are struggling with poverty, a 
few of them are relatively well off with a considerable invest- 
ment in livestock and machinery. But the annual income of 
southern sharecroppers is as low as $38 per person. Low in- 
come, poor housing, inadequate diet and lack of education 
characterize most tenant families of long standing. 


Tenant families are highly mobile. They move, on an average, 
once in three years. Many change farms every year and, as a 
result, the community suffers. Churches, schools and other 
institutions depend upon permanent residents and a neighbor- 
hood whose people move in and out cannot develop strong 
institutions. When tenancy exceeds 20 per cent the church 
feels the effects of it.* Because tenancy is bad for the family 
and the church, a sound program of land tenure becomes a re- 
ligious matter which Christians must seriously consider. 


Hut Dvellers 

Anyone who drives along the highways these days will see 
all types of small cottages and huts, some of them still in the 
process of construction. The materials are often second-hand. 
Some are comfortable and lovely but, on the whole, they are 
mere shacks with ugly surroundings, usually located on rough 
plots of land too small or too poor to provide even a good 
vegetable garden. . 

These are the homes of a new class of rural citizen. In 1930 
thousands of unemployed urban refugees, low-income indus- 


*Kolb and Brunner. 
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trial laborers seeking release from high rents and farmers 
who had lost their farms began to locate on the rock patches 
and in swamps which even the hardy pioneers refused. 

Relief has been a factor in the rise of hut communities near 
the towns. Almost every city and village has an area where 
people have moved into box-cars, deserted houses or newly 
built shacks in order to get on relief. Some of these are former 
farmers. Whether at the edge of the town or by the country 
roadside, hut dwellers are on the move. As soon as possible a 
family leaves, selling or deserting its small holdings. 

Being newcomers and often too poor to dress for church, 
they are generally left unnoticed. Ordinarily scattered and few 
in number, these folk are doomed to live and die without the 
Christian ministry which they so much need while hopefully 
awaiting the “return of good times”’. 


Project Workers 

Temporary government work camps are to be found in 
many rural regions across America. Most public relief projects 
are, of course, small local jobs to which laborers are transported 
in trucks and from which they are returned to their homes at 
night. But hundreds of workers have been forced to leave their 
homes, with or without their families, to labor in huge reclama- 
tion projects. The building of dams, trunk line highways, and 
rural electrification systems usually results in temporary com- 
muriities where single men and whole families lead a tentative 
existence. 

This is true of the long stretches of main highway being 
built in the Great Plains. Families settle in tents, trailers and 
truck vans in a dry pasture where headquarters may be estab- 
lished for a few weeks. Water is hauled in barrels and set in 
the hot sun. Children and mothers languish in the heat, fighting 
flies and dust. There is no school or church within reach. “We 
hope to git settled soon,” is their slogan. Or is it a prayer? 

Private work camps for the construction of public services 
are an old story. Lumber camps have always moved through — 
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the great forest regions. Now the state has added thousands 
to the mobile population. The need of employment is great and 
the projects are, for the most part, worthwhile but the social 
damage to moving families is severe. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps is a rural peace army whose | 
purpose is the protection of forests and the reclamation of 
other natural resources. One of the most useful groups in 
America, the CCC prevents many youths from being tramps. 
Nevertheless they are a highly mobile group. The term of 
enlistment is short. The men are taken away from family life 
to temporary camp relationships. An army chaplain and an 
educational director help to lead their tentative community 
but the Church’s efforts on their behalf have been spasmodic 
and haphazard. The Church must discover a technique for 
~ serving mobile people and transient communities. 


RURAL ISOLATION 


Long a condition of the American frontier, isolation con- 
tinues to be a serious factor in certain regions. Remoteness from 
neighbors, community institutions and public services forces 
upon the inhabitants the handicaps imposed by distance and 
natural barriers. 


In fact, both isolation and poverty are the misfortune of 
many folk who dwell in the cut-over timber lands, in the hilly 
and mountainous areas, along the river bottoms, in the isolated — 
fishing and mining towns, in the run-down hamlets, in the 
sparsely settled arid grazing regions and in the neglected spaces: 
between organized communities. 


Some people prefer isolation in order to escape the responsi- — 
bilities imposed by closely settled communities in the form of 
game, school and traffic laws. Others, particularly women and — 
young people, suffer deeply from the lack of normal social — 
life. Whether they like it or not, isolation handicaps the 
families cut off from the outside world. This is a problem of — 
deep concern to the Church. x 
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Those who dwell in out-of-the-way places do not come into 
frequent contact with the main trends of thought in the mod- 
ern world. Their very ignorance interferes with their religious 
development. 

The isolated settlement faces the Church with a special 
set of difficulties. Rough land, poor soil, unfavorable dry cli- 
mate, and distance from markets spell poverty for the people. 
Bad roads, inadequate support, small congregations and provin- 
cialism produce problems for the Church. In order to develop 
a special strategy for isolated rural people religious leaders 
must understand these problems. 


Mountain and Hill Folk 


“Pocketed Americans” is a term which has long been used 
to describe the peoples of Appalachia. It may also be applied 
to some of the inhabitants of the Ozarks, the Rockies and 
rugged regions elsewhere. In these areas the farms are fre- 
quently small. Roughness of the land and limited farming 
equipment force a large amount of manual labor upon all 
members of the family. Subsistence and part-time farming are 
usually the vogue. Cash incomes are low. In many counties of 
the Appalachian and Ozark Mountains a majority of the fami- 
lies were among those who had less than $600 worth of prod- 
ucts to consume, barter or sell in 1929. For many, the gross . 
income was $200 or less. A survey of sub-marginal rough land 
in Kentucky has shown that 43 per cent of the families studied 
received less than $100 from their farms in 1934. And Ken- 
tucky is not alone. Under such conditions public relief or 
private jobs off the farms are necessary to maintain the barest 
_ livelihood. 
Birth rates are always high among mountaineers. The high- 

est fertility in the nation is to be found in parts of the Ap- 
_ palachians. Without migration in or out, the population of 
many counties in the southern mountains would double in a 
generation at the present rate. Four counties in Kentucky, two 
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in Virginia and one in Utah will probably multiply two and 
one-half times in the next 30 years. 

The southern highland region is characterized by an arrested 
culture. Of old American stock this region has lost contact 
with the outside world. The National Resources Committee 
has suggested that if these people are “Protestant, Sabbath 
observing, family loving, patriarchal, of religious intensity, 
quarreling with government, individualistic, taking their poli- 
tics, their honor, and their liquor ‘hard,’ was not the nation so 
characterized a century ago?” Their clock has been stopped for 
a century! 

The mountaineers of the Rockies are similar in type, though 
their difficulties are less intense because their settlements are 
younger. Given time, with no outside help, it is evident that 
they will eventually develop a similar culture. 

The dwellers in the hills of northern New England and 
upper New York are more fortunate. They have a higher av- 
erage income, a richer culture and more contact with the out- 
side world. Thanks to the presence of better roads, their 
nearness to urban centers and industrial developments, both 
farmers and villagers may have social contacts and obtain 
work. But the Church must meet certain handicaps here as in 
the other rugged areas of America. 


People in the River Bends 
Like mountains and hills, rivers are barriers to normal social 


relations. A community on one side of a large stream may be © 


quite different from that on the other. The expense of a ferry 
or a toll bridge may prohibit communication. Often by the 
time a free bridge is available the cultural differences and rival- 
ties have become fixed. This condition is especially true if the 
river bends and surrounds the neighborhood on two or three 
sides. If the terrain is rough, hilly and wooded, the people learn 
to live without the rest of the world. 


All along the main river systems of the United States are 


- 


.@ 
> 
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to be found people suffering from economic and cultural ills 
like those of the mountain and hill people. Here the Church 
is challenged by a conservatism and a cultural lag which will 
require a patient and a specialized program. 


Cut-Over Land Residents 

Residents of the cut-over forest regions supply another type 
of isolated people. One important group is located in about 
80 counties in the Great Lakes region in northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. These are courageous people who 
can “take it”. Their forbears came into the forests in pioneer 
days and stayed after the wood was gone. When the exhaus- 
tion of the forests cut off the source of their wages many of 
them remained to farm or to enter business in the small towns. 
Some of them were lured by the false advertising of large land 
companies to settle in areas not suited to agriculture. While 
there are some good farms, the majority are poor, with sandy 
soil. Because of the rough, uneven country the land is cut up 
into small fields. 

A second cut-over region is the southern piney woods. 
Throughout the South there are farmers who cling to the soil 
where the forests have been destroyed. Many of these are for- 
mer lumber workers but most of them come from families 
which have been crowded out of the plantation economy in 
recent years. They have been called America’s real peasants. 
They, too, are a hardy lot with a deep love for the soil, al- 
though their methods of farming may deny it. y 

Today little cabins hang on the southern hillsides or hide 
in the wood, often near cleared communities. If a family has 
a cow, a few chickens and a garden its lot, though hard, may 
be better than that of the sharecropper. A part of the family 
income is earned by members who work in the mills or on 
WPA projects. Perhaps a few trees remain to yield a small 

_ harvest of turpentine. 
The other significant cut-over area is to be found in the 
northern Rockies. After the lumber industry moves on, settlers 
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are left in the “shoestring valleys’ between the ranges. Reso- 
lute families live here, a lonely but brave existence. Removed 
from the outside world, they form their own customs and 
develop their own dialects. So few people live in many of these 
valley communities that churches, schools, mail routes, tele- 
phones and electricity never reach them. 


: 
Sparsely Settled Populations 

Isolation may be due to the scattered settlement like that | 
found in many portions of the Great Plains and in some sec- 
tions of the Rocky Mountains. Unlike the foregoing groups 
whose isolation is due to natural barriers, settlers are separated © 
by the distance between homes and the lack of a sufficient 
population in any one locality to support adequate community 
institutions. Since the exodus of thousands of families from 
the “dust bowl” in recent years, this type of isolation has be- 
come a more important factor in American rural life. 

The northern Great Plains is the best illustration of thinly 
populated territory. This region, lying between the hundredth 
meridian and the Rockies, is generally known as the Spring 
‘Wheat Area. The average rainfall is low and the evaporation 
rate.is high. Normally, it is a grazing country and until about 
1900 the pioneer cattleman prevailed. But with the coming of 
the transcontinental railways the population increased and the 
range was broken up into farms. High-priced wheat during 
the World War led to the breaking of too much virgin sod. — 
Dust storms and a subsequent loss of population resulted. 

A study of certain counties showed that 40 per cent of the 
farm families in the Spring Wheat Area were on relief in 
1934, Tax delinquency was almost universal. Relief families 
had exhausted, through mortgage or sale, practically all their 
resources though they were operating farms averaging more — 
than 260 acres. The survey revealed that the relief rate was 
higher in the area of smaller farms. This and other evidence — 
shows that a sparsely settled population should, in all prob- _ 
ability, be a permanent condition of wide areas of this region. _ 
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“No Man’s Land” 

Another type of isolation is close to the doors of many 
churches. It is to be found in those areas between natural 
neighborhoods, but not included in any. This situation is due 
to what might be called “underlapping” by the services of the 
organized communities. These neglected areas are likely to 
occur on the outskirts of a city or town in that region which is 
neither urban nor rural. The Church is not reaching thousands 
of families within sight of its steeple and hearing of its bell. 

The best way to begin with these neglected areas is to make 
a sutvey of one county or more, spotting on a map all farm 
and hamlet homes. By indicating each family’s connection of 
lack of connection with the churches and other community 
services the “no man’s” areas will be discovered. Every church 
should try to reach out until it meets the bounds of another 
parish. 


FORTUNATE RURAL AMERICANS 

One should not let the alarming conditions of the under- 
privileged blind one to the truth that there is a bright side to 
‘American rural life. The economy of the fortunate farmer and 
townsman is the pattern which suggests some of the solutions 
to the problems of the whole rural population. 

In spite of the tremendous growth and influence of indus- 
trialism in recent years, agriculture remains the foundation of 
American life. The rural town is a most important factor in 
our civilization. Town and country folk are part and parcel of 
our national economy. 

At best, American agriculture provides the good life. It is 
scientific. Knowledge of soils and scientific breeding gives it a 
self-conscious and relatively controlled existence. It is modern. 
Farm machinery has taken many of the burdens from human 
‘backs. Though 25 per cent of the population lives on farms, 
mechanization has made it possible for 15 per cent of the popu- 
ation to grow all the food and fibre the country needs. It is 
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clean. The good farm is an ideal place to rear children in this 
complex world. 

In many communities the hard road leads past good farms 
with their modern dwellings to the thriving rural town with 
its lovely homes, shaded lawns and enterprising business streets. 
While it is impossible to forget the rural slums, one can cer- 
tainly find rural prosperity in this land of potential, if not 
actual, abundance. 

Despite the “dust bowl,” erosion, sub-marginal land, de- 


: 


pleted town and rural poverty—America is far from being a | 


desert. Even of the South, where the nation is “nursing a sick 


agriculture,” it can still be said that “everything that was ever | 
possible for civilized man is possible here.” And that, “Here is — 
a garden from which men were not driven out, even though — 
they gave every reason for the avenging forces to do so.” In 
spite of exploitation, the United States has an abundance of | 
natural and human resources and her biggest problem, next to 


distribution, is over-production of most farm crops. 


Good Land Farmers 


The most enviable of all human groups are the land owning 
farmers and large scale agricultural renters on good soil. These 
enjoy economic independence, political freedom and whole- 
some community life. Nearly a third of American farm fami- 
lies are definitely in this class. An additional number are fairly 
well situated. These represent an agriculture population fairly 
secure from domestic and foreign exploitation. They are, so to 
speak, the main stem of our civilization which has its roots in 
the soil. 

_ Wheat and corn growers, cotton and tobacco planters, 

stockmen and general farmers make their contribution to our 

culture by feeding and clothing the nation. They operate prac- 
tically all the good land, especially that 16 per cent of the 
arable half of the acreage of the United States which is “good”. 
to “excellent” for staple crops. They use most of the farm 
tractors and produce much of the marketed farm produce. 
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Between 2 and 3 million of the more than 6 million non- 
relief farm families may be safely classified in this privileged 
group. They represent the farmers with good if not always 
modern homes, relatively adequate equipment and capital and 
a fair education. Their morale and cultural status is compara- 
tively high. Those who are church members most frequently 
belong to the Catholic or one of the more mature Protestant 
churches. 

The rural church makes its most successful appeal to this 
group, although its program may lack adequate social and com- 
munity emphasis. 


Village Enterprise 

People living in rural towns are an important element in the 
American population. There are approximately 19,000 villages 
and hamlets, with a population between 250 and 2,500, and 
innumerable smaller places in the United States. In 1930 over 
23 million persons, or about 19 per cent of the total population, 
were described as “rural non-farm,” that is, people not en- 
gaged in agriculture but living in towns and villages of less 
than 2,500 souls. Among these the village business families 
were probably the most important economic group. 

Business and industrial enterprises in rural towns have been 
undergoing many changes in recent years. Merchants in agricul- 
tural villages have suffered reverses due to urban competition 
and to the loss of farmer purchasing power. The city has 
reached out by enlarging its trade zone or through local chain 
store units until many country and hamlet stores have been 
forced to close. It is to the credit of the rural merchant that he 
has held his own and even increased the total volume of village 
business in the towns outside the sphere of the cities. ° 

Rural industry, particularly in the mill towns of the North- 
eastern States, was thrown into a life and death struggle by 
the depression. Agricultural factories closely related to a spe- 
cific crop, such as canning plants, have suffered from the exi- 
gencies of droughts, insects and markets. Everywhere mills and 
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factories are in the process of failing or of being reorganized 
and refinanced to meet new conditions. Rural industrial leaders 
have been making a valiant fight against the depression. 

Rural industry may be on the way up. There are some who 
advocate the decentralization of industry by transferring it from 
urban areas to rural towns. Time alone can tell whether this — 
view will prevail. It can be noted, however, that large numbers 
of mills have been established in southern towns in recent years. 

In any event, rural business and industrial populations are of 
tremendous significance to the Church. Farmers and merchants 
meet as friends and neighbors in the village stores. There is a 
chance that a new enlarged community, based upon the trade 
area, may develop around many towns. If the relationship be- 
tween merchants and farmers is good and if political units 
and consolidated school districts can be reorganized to permit 
the farmers an equal voice with townspeople, this improvement 
may come. To this larger community, the Church must extend 
its services. 

The church in the rural town has an important and difficult 
task. It should, and must, give spiritual help to members of 
business and industrial families who are being pushed about 
by their present circumstances. It faces almost insurmountable 
obstacles in trying to unite business men and industrialists with — 
factory laborers and relief workers; townspeople with farmers. 

Country churches tend to die out in the immediate vicinity 
of towns and place a new responsibility upon the village church ~ 
to reach out beyond the “city limits.” It goes without saying 
that the work of the church in the rural town is not done when 
it enlists only the “best people.’”” However, it must begin with — 


them to form a base for reaching and helping the underpriv-_ 
ileged folk. ; 


Rural Professionals 3 

Occupations of rural people cover a wide variety of activities, 
Farming, of course, engages the largest group. Business and. 
industry has its share. And most professions are represented. 


’ 
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Nearly 4 per cent of all families in rural life are the households 
of professionals. 


They are “country” doctors, small town lawyers, rural min- 
isters, teachers, veterinarians, nurses, social workers or agricul- 
tural extension agents. Professionals usually live in the rural 
town where the village parish comes in contact with them. 
Many of them are the leaders of the churches. 


Professionals, as a group, represent a problem and an asset 
for the rural churches. The problem is to interest and enlist the 
educated along with the uneducated, the specialist with the 
general worker and farmer. Scientifically trained persons have 
sometimes been offended by the unscientific mind of church 
leaders. Before evolution was generally accepted by the churches, 
doctors were often outside the church. With the recent increase 
of well-trained rural pastors the chances for enlisting educated 
persons have improved greatly. 


Trained persons are a potential asset to the Church. While 
this group is well represented in its leadership, the Church has 
not always been conscious of its opportunities. For example, the 
teacher who reluctantly meets the children she faces all week 
should be asked to assume a different type of responsibility on 
Sunday. 


However, professionals should not only be looked upon as 
an asset. They are a significant group in any community and 
because of their training and skill carry more weight than their 
number indicates. But they too need the spiritual help of the 
Church. They may need to see more clearly the possible social 
significance of their jobs. They need to be called to community 
and religious service for their own good and the good of their 
professions. 


County extension agents may be especially helpful to coun- 
~ tty churches in their efforts to properly relate themselves to the 
work of the agricultural community. Doctors and nurses are 
possible partners in the public health interests of the church. 
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Teachers, lawyers and social workers will always work with 

the churches in worthy civic movements. 
It is important for the rural church to recognize the special- 

ized nature of its professional groups and to seek to work with — 

and through them for the social good of the community. 


Rural Craftsmen 
Mass production and piece-work have led to an emphasis on 
speed rather than precision in labor. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that there are still some workers who have the pride of skill 
and conceive of labor as a work of art. Rural craftsmen are 
more likely to be workers who make complete articles rather 
than laborers on the assembly line who merely put a certain 
bolt in an automobile as it passes. Often in the past the cabinet 
maker, cobbler, blacksmith, millwright and watchmaker were 
artists. Many of them were in the rural towns. Recent technical 
developments have largely displaced them with great urban 
factories. However, the auto mechanic, electrician, tree surgeon, 
florist, carpenter and others have taken their places. 
The craftsman, the piece-worker and common laborer are all 
significant to the Church. Spiritual values exist in the dignity 
of labor and in the precision of skills. The rural church is often — 
too conscious of the land owning farmers and business groups — 
to be aware of the workers. Rural labor frequently feels its — 
| 


kinship to urban-centered unions more than it does to the town 
and country community. The relationship to a union is a good ~ 
and natural thing but a church which gives attention to the 

craftsman can do much to build community ties for the urban 
laborer who commutes to the country. 


. CONCLUSION & 
“Here am I Send Me” ns 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” “Go, and — 
tell this people.” These words from Isaiah ring again as we 
visualize our rural population. Who will do something about 
their problems ? : 
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Will the rural minister do it? Some critics say, ““No, he is 
not capable.” A seminar of conference superintendents recently 
concluded that many rural pastors “cannot use their English 
Bible, run the business of a parish or get along with people.” 
Again, it is charged, that many ministers are unaware of the 
social and economic situation in the rural community. 


Fortunately, there are some preachers who prefer rural life 
and are willing to stay there even at great cost to themselves and 
to their families. But the rural ministry and parish cannot be ex- 
pected to do all the sacrificing. The denominational boards and 
theological seminaries must see the opportunities in rural areas. 
They must train pastors for the specific requirements of the 
rural parish, assure their tenure by maintaining adequate sal- 
aries and living standards and, thereby, create a socially con- 
scious Christian ministry for town and country. An under- 
standing love of country life will come with proper training. 
Continuity of service will be the result of adequate salary and 
sufficient encouragement. 

The unique function of the Church is to lead persons into a 
saving relationship with God, into a faith in Christ which 
redeems them in the midst of life. But, for the older churches, 
evangelism among the disadvantaged is difficult. Underprivilege 
‘deadens the higher religious appreciations and inhibits the 
capacity to participate in mature and rational expressions of 
Christianity. When landlessness weakens in the farmer that 
essential sense of the soil, he loses some of the qualities mak- 
ing for good churchmanship. 

Rural social action becomes, therefore, a very basic matter. 
Mere popular evangelism is not enough. The Church must 
espouse the cause of needy rural people. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that Christians will be among the leaders in agrafian re- 
forms and that they will always stand against the exploitation 
of both natural and human resources. In the years to come the 
hutch must assist in the economic rehabilitation of rural 


America. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS DESTINY 


“If the Church is to fulfill its destiny . . . then it 
must make the cause of all the oppressed its own, 
and let up being an apologist of a social system based 
on violence, class egoism and war. It must sever the 
attachments that bind it to Moloch and Mammon 
and stop striving for a ‘meaningless outer conform- 
ity’ and instead, for the sake of peace on earth and 
the brotherhood of man, march forward in a com- 
munity of spirit with all the forces of the future 
against the citadels of sin and darkness and poverty 
and misery and sorrow. The Church must become 
again what its Master called it to be, a ferment in 
society, the salt of the earth, a conscious rational 
responsible, human force of action in the service of 
the coming day, thé new man and the society of the 


future. 


“The Church must .. . bring back . . . the im- 
mense and ultimate hope of mankind, which is the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on this earth 


and in our time.” 


—Pierre Van Paassen 


